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CHRISTMAS IN FOOCHOW. 


It is the Christmas season in Foochow. Huge red poin- 
settias nod over the compound walls and brighten up the corners 
in the churzh yards. Rose buds and sweet peas adorn our dining 
tables. The sun is bright and tiny ferns peek out from the stones 
along the walls. 

Every mail brings red envelopes with greetings from Chi- 
nese friends, usually in both English and Chinese. Along with 
these come the large red invitations to the various church and 
school Christmas gatherings, and little gifts from former students 
and friends. On Christmas day come notices of packages from 
America which have to be anticipated for two days until the 
Post Office holidays are over ! 

It is a time when we missionaries have to plan our time 
carefully to share as many celebrations as possible and not to 
forget where we have promised to be at a certain time. The 
Christmas trees, too, often go by schedule and are carried from 
one church to another to save expense. The trees are bought down 
from Kuliang and cost about fifty cents gold apiece. They are 
usually trimmed with colored paper chains made by the kinder- 
garten children and hung with the gifts which are sent out from 
our good friends in America. The rooms are often gay with 


appropriate Chinese characters cut from colored paper and pasted 
on the walls. 

It is a joyous time among the Christian people, and this 
year, for the first time, the Civil Governor, who is very sympa- 
thetic with Christianity ordered all the shops in the main streets 
to hang out their big Chinese flags in honor of the day. 
| ~ If you should step into a group of kindergarten children 
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and their mothers having their Christmas party, you would feel | 
the thrill and joy of the season. All are dressed in their best, | 
the room is gay and the tree is a central decoration: © There are 7 
Christmas hymns, games aud stories. This is a wonderful oppor- : 
tunity to tell the story of God’s love to many people who have | 
never heard it before, as all the children bring as many members } 
of their families as they can persuade to come.. There are postal ; 
cards for everybody with red paper printed with a Bible verse on 
the back and usually tangerines or cakes and peanuts. | 

For each kindergarten child who has been regular in at- 
‘tendance there is a wonderful red package; perhaps a little doll 
and a handkerchief, or a washcloth and a ball. The Sunday 
School and Day School children are often made happy with a | 
pencil, a handkerchief or a little scratch pad. We wish the ? 
generous friends at home, who make these hundreds of gifts pos- 
sible, might peek in and see the joy which they give. Boys and 
girls alike proudly carry home their giftsand if they happen to 
have a doll, it may be given a place of high honor at home, to 
be admired by all the relatives! 3 

One little kindergarten boy had been given a ball. He 
lost it the next day and refused to be comforted. His father said 
“ Never mind, I will buy you another on the street.” “No.” 
wailed the little lad, “that was a very special one because the 


teacher said it had come all the way from America from a little 
American boy !” 

At the Wenshan Girls’ School the students have just given 

_ & wonderful afternoon program of Christmas Carols sung in 

English under Miss Holton’s inspiring leadership. 

ee The students at Foochow College put.on an outdoor play 

| and decorated their gates and grounds so that no one could pass 


without asking the. reason for it, if they did not already know it 
was Christmas. | 
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feel | The picturesque little five-year-old shepherds with their 
. crawling sheep and the dignified littl» wise men who followed the 


de 

we | moving star helped make the story real to the Davis Memorial 
bor. Kindergarten constituency. 

ave | At the Union Kindergarten Training School the students 
ers Mm gave an evening of Christmas songs, a little toy shop play, a 
tal group of impressive tableaux as the Bible story, was told and, as 


a final number the room was darkened and as the curtain was pull- 
ed aside, a living Christmas tree appeared made up of the students 
arranged on the school step-ladder, all draped in greens, looped 
with tinsel and hung with red paper bells. Every hand was holding 
a lighted candle. In this form they sang the final group of songs. 
The girls had sold tickets for the entertainment in order to-earn 


‘ money to help enlarge the front gate of the school, as they wanted 
.. a share in the new compound along with all the home friends on 
| the Pacific Coast. 
Lovely letters from home friends are filling our “ unan- 
) swered letter ” racks. As we open each one we say ” Vacation 
will be here in a very few weeks now, and I want to sit right 
<lown and write a good long answer to this one, first thing ”! 


Christmas brings many joys out here but one of the joy- 
fulest is to receive little cards or notes from the dear old U. S. A. 
during Christmas week and to say, ‘They remembered to send 
these away back before Thanksgiving Day! What yood friends 
we do have!” 

But I think the time whan [ most fully realize it is Christ- 
mas out here is about two o‘ clock on Christmis morning when 
we are awakened by the singing under our windows of the famil- 
dar Christmas songs. It thrills me to stand at the window and 

look down at the quaint, blanketed group of students as they sing 
these songs out in the quiet-cold moonlight, I hope the neighbors 
may hear some of the harmony and know why the songs are sung 


J 
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I look at these girls and think of the privileges our Christian stu- | 
dents are having here in China. And I pray that these Christian 
students may be used to lead many of their neighbors to know 7 
the true meaning of Christmas. 


Bertha H. Allen. 


A New Comer’s Christmas in China. 


“Humph,” said I to myself, as I started out of the com- | 
pound a few nights before Christmas, “ Fiddlede dump! What’s 
Christmas in a land where roses are blooming and no frost in the 
air or sprigs of holly pinned on muffs or skating or the rustle of | 
tissue paper in shops or crowded subways or traffic jaras—” And 
so 1 went on without even a glance at the. bending poinsettias 
which banked the wall or a wink at the moon which was laughing 
his way across the sky. 

And yet as I went down that narrow street to the bridge 
I had to admit there were crowds enough and jam enough, though 
there certainly was no spirit of Christmas in the air. After all, * 
I decided there would be only twenty-four hours to the day and 
if everyone else was going to act so natural about it all, well— 
But then I came to the river where rows and rows of sampans 
were joggling and cuddling against each other for the night. The 
water was like threads of silver. Suddenly I realized that the 
air was crisp. An old woman hobbled past me with a bundle of 
incense and red candles hanging from her finger, small boys raced 
past, the ricksha coolies were actually hurrying, and I began to 
- feel like Christmas. 

It was the evening of the Anti-Cobweb party. Such fes- 
tivity! When I reached the house, red candles sputtered at in- 
tervals on the porch, a wreath hung in the door way, and a 
Christmas tree blazed in the corner. So we went in to listen to 
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Christmas songs and to sing old carols until Santa came bounc- 
ing in to amuse us with gifts of safety pins anu cakes of soap and 
wash cloths. It is rather overpowering the way I find myself 
fast associating Christmas with soap and washcloths. My only 
fear is that when I return to the States and see the great quanti- 
ty of them which can be bought anywhere, I shall (remembering 
their value in China) be giving them to all my friends with greet- 
ings of the season. That evening was simply a forerunner of the 
next few days. | 

The following afternoon there was the carol concert here 
at school. Such angelic carolers I never saw. When they came 
in all in white coats and black skirts, their lighted candles igtheir 
hands I felt good old fashioned thrills running down i ad 
Afterward, I discovered that the vividness of their interpretation 
was due to the fact that they were being angels for the after- 
‘ noon ;—So they told their friend who at first thought they were 
& in mourning because they were nearing white. There is certain- 
| § ly something little short of inspiring to see a group of high schoot 
girls on their best behavior. I shall never forget how gracious- 
ly they served tea, or how they acted the next Monday evening 
in at~Doctor Gebhart’s, when shorn of every vestige of shyness 
they shrieked and howled over games of skittles and bean bag 
throw. We had such fun at that party. All evening we played — 
games until it was time for refreshments. Then like Littl Tommy 
Tucker, we were asked to sing for our eakes and tea, which we 
did, banked so close to the Christmas tree that the candles were 
dangerously near. While we ate, Doctor Florence and Doctor 
Harry began to pass around the Christmas stockings. Regular 
home made ones they were, with oranges in the toe, and surprise 
jokes and one especial gift, and candy for stuffing, all bound to- 
gether and tied—the stocking, that is, with red worsted. 
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Then the walk out from the city in full moon light. Here | 
and there we stopped along the way while a girl would bang on 
Athe wooden shutters of a shop for her father to let herin. The § 
dirt of the street had vanished, the little Junior who clung to my 7 
arm as she struggled bravely and effectively with the English } 
language was most entertaining, and even if it was the night be- § 
fore Christmas, to save me I couldn’t feel properly lonesome as I § 
had planned and prepared myself to be—even when I reached § 
the compound and discovered I had dropped my purse somewhere 
along the way. 

Because I have not mentioned the Mission Christmas party 
that afternoon does not mean I forgot it in passing. Mercy no! 
It was at the Reumans. All the ladies ran around being hostess- 
es and the fathers tried to keep the children apart. The children 
were adorable, occasionally there was a yell or two—several in 
fact when Santa came in. Poor Paul was so completely overcome 
that when asked by the old saint if he had been a good boy, he an- 
swered in a hopeless tone that he had not. And Elleneli se Boger 
would have nothing to do with his redness and his pack, presents 
or no presents. As usual, it was rcally in response to the sup- 
pressed snorts of the grown-ups that Santa was at his best. But 
of them all, with their good wishes, it was young Dwight Newell 
who made me the happiest when he stood beside me to sing 
“Hark the Herald Angels sing” and blushed with real masculine 
pride as he closed the book himself and turned to see that 1 
reached my chair in safety. 


And there was Christmas itself. It should really be writ- 
ten in vers libre and would sound something like this— 
Upstairs-breakfast 


With a fire; orange juice, 
A long chair full of bundles, 
Parcel post tags. 
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Knots. 
Books, handkerchiefs, life savers.— 
Ritual in the Church of England, 
A flatting voice, 
Silence that traveled far 
A benediction and retreating steps— 
Communion. 
‘A lingering group which blocked the exit. 
Dinner with guests who were natural, and a goose 
Well-cooked. Dates that were 
Stuffed. Jokes. 
Plum pudding and fruit with 
Finger bowls. 
_ Singing in a church full of staring Chinese 
The neighborly gossip of women, holding their babies 
Small boys in long coats, 
Beggars.-— 
The final wrapping of gifts, 
Tea in Rice cups. - 
Wondering— 
The hall door slamming, 
The call of a familiar voice 
Shrieks of joy and the sudden-gathering of the family, 
Gifts that were real.— 
A school party with candles and two Christmas trees 
Little Buoi Hing in a pink coat and red bonnet, 
Beads scattered on the floor, 
Piles of presents; demure happiness. 
Confusion ! 
Knocking at doors, refusing seats and candy 
Admiring gifts ;—a bell.— 
Thankfulness 
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In a strange land of friendly people 

For a Christmas which was 

Merry. 

Back in my childhood, I remember rather vividly the tears | 
of my sister Sallie one year when mother insisted that she re-write | 
all her Christmas cards. Wat she had written would have been | 
an excellent message and a true one for my first Christmas in J 
China. Her greeting was,” Many happy returns of to-day.” 


Priscilla Holton 


DAY BY DAY IN THE WOMEN’S HOSPITAL CLINIC. 


“T have troubled you, doctor, but please use some good | 
medicine on littte sister’s finger and make it well right away 
because it is painful and she cries.” Every day the Maneha moth- 
er makes the same request for her little child, and every day we 
assure her that we never use any but good medicine and if she 
paid five dollars instead of five coppers we would use the same 
medicine. Little Sister is a friendly little child, only two years 
and two months old, and she was friendly also with the northern 
soldiers who are quartered near her hotne. Most of the soldiers 
are only overgrown boys, even in their play. They had persuad- 
ed Little Sister to spread her fingers out on the stone step, then 
they flourished their swords and threatened to cut them off. Lit- 
tle Sister, aged two plus, being trustful in general and slow in 
her reaction period, failed to pull away her hand, and down came 
the sword and off went the end of her third finger! 

Is this a big child ora little child? As Seuk Guang came 
through the door he seemed about ten, but at the next step he 
‘was only as tall as the door-knob, then with the third step he 
was tall again. He has a smiling face and carries the remains of 
an umbrella handle as acane. With his other hand he grasps 
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his left leg just above the knee to help swing it forward as he 
hobbles into the room. His mother says he has had a thigh pain 
“ for almost a year, and he won’teat rice. His hip joint is red and 
very badly swollen and must be painful. Seuk Guang lives in the 
next street in a house that never gets a spot of sunlight in it. His 
father died of tuberculosis five years ago and passed on this herit- 

age to his son. They hadn’t exactly hurried into the hospital for 
treatment but having come once it 1s rather interesting now and 

Seuk Guang’s small neice and nephew come along too, just for fun. 

Little Neice is a mischievouz looking lassie, about three, with two 
tiny braids, four inches long, standing straight out from her head 
on either side. She has wide-open eyes and a wide smile. When 

Uncle Seuk Guang got up on the table to have his hip dressed 

he dropped his cane on the floor; small neice finds it and starts 
hobbling around the room in a perfect imitation of uncle’s gait, 
winning a merry giggle from her brother, aged five. Then the 

pair stands gazing raptly into the instrument case, as quiet as 
mice. Their mother, who just came along, too, admonishes them 

not to get into mischief, which breaks the spell of that object and 

they hunt for something more exciting. The near-by door has a 

key in it and Little Brother must see how that works. He pulls 
that about till it dangles by one corner. Little Sister trots up to 

help, mother turns again with the same admonition as before, and 

this little Chinese Adam pipes out: “She did it! She pulled the 

key out!” After all, these Chinese people must be our own cous- 

ins even though their eyes sometimes have a different slant. 

Many of China’s millions live on Poverty Street and they 
have never been on Easy Street, even to walk about in it. 

A poor old woman dressed in ill-smelling, dirty, ragged 
clothes, with a face eloquent of distress, came in rather aimlessly 
to ask if we conld do anything for the foul sloughing tumor on 
her breast. It had grown very painful recently and she had 
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stuck a needle into it but only blood had come out and the pain 
had grown worse. The poor soul evidently thought she had a 
“ poison tumor,” as they call a cancer, and if her facial expressicn 
was any index of her feelings she had given up all hope of being 
cured. It did not seem to us to be a cancer and we promised to 
remove it if she would come into the hospital to stay. But that 
was impossible, for she had two little pigs at home that some one 
had just given to her and if she was not at home to watch them 
they would run away or be stolen and she was too poor to hire 
anyone to look after them, However, she was finally persuaded 
that it would be a perfectly sound business deal to sell the pigs 
and buy some more when she came out of the hospital. We 
agreed to take her a3 a charity patient but she said she could pay 
for one week, so we took kei in and removed the tumor which 
was infected but not cancerous. Not being a clean wound, pus 
developed and she was miserable and was sure she was about to 
die, therefore she must go home. Once more she was reassured 
and calmed down and soon was much better, so much better that she 
insisted that she coula pay her own board in hospital, since she was 
not going to die, though how she will be able to buy more pigs I don’t 
know. And then, just as she was ready to go home, the old uncle, 
who lived in the home with her, came and said that a thief had 
_ broken in and stolen her thick winter bed-quilt, all that she was 
relying on to keep out the chilly cold of the winter nights ahead. 
Such is life for many many poor souls in China. 

I Bing is six years old and for three years he has had 
osteomyelitis of his thigh so that he cannot walk. Mr. Donaldson 
found the family up in the country near Inghok and brought 1 
Bing to Foochow for an operation. I Bing has one brother, I 
Huai, aged twelve, who is totally blind. I Huai staid at home 


with his aged father when I Bing and his mother came to Foochow. 


Little 1 Bing was put on the operating table and the old dead 
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Phone and dead tissue all scraped out clean, and now he lies in bed, on 
ea splint to keep his leg straight, waitin s for the hole in his thigh to 

llin. The family has no money at all and so the mother sews 
for the hospital to pay for her food, so that she can stay with I 
Bing. I Bing is a nice little chap. with a brain that thinks, even 
though he does talk with such a heavy brogue that we foreigners 
cannot understand half that he says. He is very good, and now 
that he knows us, does not make a fuss when the dressings ate 
changed. When the sun shines in on the veranda his mother 
«carries him out to jie in the sunshine each morning. Last week the 
Inghok messenger brought I Huai to Foochow, to tell his mother 
that his father had died, so that I Hnai had no one to stay with 
Mr. Donaldson had already found a place for I Huai in the Blind 
‘Boys School of the Anglican Mission. Some day when I Bing 
gets well he and his mother will have to start out and earn their 
own living as best they can. What is our share in the burden 
of poverty that weighs down and all but smothers China ? 


L. G. Dyer. 
WHO WANTS TO GIVE. 
7 Chinese dining tables at $ 2.50 gold 
50 round-topped stools » ww ; 
3 Clinic room tables a 
1 laboratory table 
1 nursery table | 
2 long kitchen tables on 
10 basin stands 
40 bedside cabinets 


10 baby cribs | 
12 clinic room stools 40 
12 classroom chairs. 
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$0 cane-seated chairs at $ 1.50 
15 Chinese beds, with bed-frames » $00 
100 rice bowls “ 04 . 
tea cups .03 
50 individual tea pots with jackets —— 
25 bowls for vegetables — 


100 Ghina spoons 

The Kate C. Woodhull Hospital is almost ready for occu- 
pancy and these are some of the things that must be bought be- 
fore the hospital can receive patients. If you feel moved to give 
one or more than one of the needed articles DO IT NOW and 
make Dr. Dyer and Miss Atwood happy. Send your money to 
Mrs. Frank Gaylord Cook, Treas., 508 Congregational House, 
Beston. 


Dr. Dyer 
IN THE EYE CLINIC, 


‘One morning I took Maurice down to the hospital to have 
Dr. Kinnear look at his eves. We were a bit late. The clinic 
had already begun. The woman sitting before Dr. Kinnear had 
just had her eyes unbandaged after an operation for cataract. She 
answered correctly as Doctor held two or three fingers before her 
eyes and asked her how many she saw. 


Then with her face all alight and a joyful exclamation she 
said, “ Why there’s a woman holding a baby!” 

We were the first people she had seen in many a long year. 
She had had this cataract for seven years. Her neighbors had 
heard of the skill of Dr. Kinnear and had taken up a collection 
among themselves to pay her expenses. Although she was sixty- 
three years old, her eye was doing very well. 


Dr. Ainneer tells of another woman who bed had an oper- 
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ation for removing a cataract. When she was unbound after 
several days, she said she couldn’t see anything. It was indeed 
a disappointment. A few days later, Dr. Kinnear found her with 
her bandage off and remonstrated with her in no uncertain terms. 
She answered—“ Why I can’t see when I have the bandage on”. 


From A Classroom Window. 


The blue coated students are working hard trying to put 
the finishing touches en their term’s work by expressing their 
ideas on Portia and Hamlet. As I walk up and down the aisles 
I am constantly attracted by the view of Temple Hill. Inthe | 
background rise the blue-grey walls of one huge temple, a little 
to the right and nearer the brow of the hill the red walls of still 
another home of wooden images grows more red in the afternoon 
sun. By the side of the steps leading up the hill two banyan 
trees stand straight and firm in the full glory of their strength. 
They have passed the follies of youth and now are in their prime. | 
Their friendly interlacing boughs protect the traveler from heat 
and rain. They remind me of the old couple whom the gods turned 
into trees so their spirits might still be together. We all believe 
in the “spirit” of a beautiful tree! Beneath the trees an old man 
has arranged, on a table covered with a red blanket his stores of 
red candles, incense sticks, and idol paper. (The red blanket is 
ever present, an article of beauty it is considered.) The old man 
has good trade today for a constant stream of “the teeming millions” 
flows up the hill (in China streams do flow up hill). Some are 
going to worship before the head of the chief god. His head was 
all that was rescued at real risk in the recent fire when the whole 
temple was burned and now, poor fellew, there isn’t much left of 
him ! Among the crowd are soldiers, some carrying to their barracks 
on the hill a bit of meat or vegetable dangling by a string from a 
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finger. Women trudge up with baskets of provender suspended 
from either end of a pole across one shoulder. They hope to sell 
‘to. the priests or soldiers. I.can pear, the call coming through the 
still afternoon air “ba chai a” which means cabbage, although 
literally she said “ white vegetable. Just. behind comes a gaunt old 
pig stumbling along hoping for a scrap of food from the ever pres- 
ent dump heap. “May I have paper?” The teacher must stop 
her gazing and get back to business. When | look again the 
seller of idol paper has gone, red blanket and all. Darkness is 
settling down over the hill. 


Susan Armstrong 
Opium Planting Stopped in Diongloh. 


During the fall of 1923, the Navy which has military 
control of the Diongloh District, decided to get into line with 
the rest of the province, and force the planting of opium. The 
rest of the province is, for the most part, controlled by General 
Sun and General Wang, the military authorities in Foochow, who 
‘are forcing the planting of opium through out the regions where 
their troops hold the power. Diongloh although only three hours by 
launch from Foochow, has been really independent of the provin- 
cial military authorities there, ever since General Li Haiu Gi fled 
from power about two years ago. Since that time the Navy has 


controlled this district and kept the pace, their troops being wel 
paid and well- behaved. 


It was therefore with some surprise and considerable nis- 
givings that we began to hear rumors of forcing the planting of 
opium here. On Oct 29 a meeting was called at the Yamen, of the 
civil magistrate, the agenda being a secret. On that day the Navy 
officials made the proposition of opium planting as agreeable as pos- 
sible i in order to win over the representatives of the Diongloh Gentry. 
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he local Magistrate, Mr. Ceu, is a brother-in-law of Iong Ti Dung 
Brigadier General ) the head of the Navy, so that no trouble was 
expected from the magistrate or the otlisr civil authorities. How- 
ever Mr. Ceu, who is a graduate of one of our. Mission Schools in 
Foozhow, was not at all in sympathy with the proposal, and the 
representatives of the Gentry strongly opposed the whole scheme. 
The meeting broke up with the Navy authorities rather disap- 
pointed. However they determined to carry out the scheme in 
spite of the opposition. On Nov 7 another meeting was called at 
the Yamen, and this time the Navy did not ask the cooperation of 
the Gentry; they merely announced to the Gentry and the Civil 
authorities that they were going to carry out the scheme. The 
anagistrate had to acquiesce as the real power is with the Navy. 
The next day Nov 83 we held the dedication service at our New 
Higher Primary School. None of the Navy officers could be pre- 
sent that day because they were busy sending soldieis in all 
directions with loads of opium seeds. The Magistrate, Mr. Ceu, 
was the only one of the officials invited, who had time Lo attend. 
The fact is, without saying anything, he wanted to assure us that 
die was not in sympathy with what was going on. Things were 
done so quietly that none of us foreigners knew at that time just 
what was yoiug on, although it was beginning to leak out among 
the Chinese. | 
We were holding our teachers’ conference during that week 
and had representatives from all over the district. On Sunday 
Nov 11 after the regular morning service, we held a meeting in 
the Chureh to tind out what was known about the opium planting 
and what could bedone. One of our Higher Primary teachers who 
is in close touch with the Gentry was able to tell us what happened 
at the two meetings mentioned above held at the Yamen, on Oct. 
29 and Nov. 7. No one had any evidence that there was opium 
planting going on. We knew that the suldiers had gone out with 
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loads of something—we had to wait for evidence that these loads 
were really opium seeds. In the meantime the teachers were 


instructed to inform their constituencies on their return home, Sat 
and to try to awaken opposition before it was too late. We also del 
prepared a letter telling of our knowledge and suspicions and to! 
circulated the same to all the preachers with the understanding he 
that they would raise all the opposition they eould. A copy of to 
this letter was also sent to the local branch of the International Tl 
Anti-opium Society at Foochow asking for instructions how to m 


act. 


or 
_ The following week was one of gathering evidence and this- tt 
did not prove to be very difficult. Toward the end of the week b 
preachers came in from all quarters with small packages of opium n 
seeds and asking what the Christian farmers should do. No a 
Christian wanted to plant opium but they were told that they . 
would have to pay the tax of $15.00 a mu (1 sixth of an acre, > 
a price impossible, unless the field were planted with opium. | 
The non-Christian farmers were watching the Christian farmers. 
A great many of the non-Christian farmers would be glad to plant 
the opium because of big returns, if they thought they could get 
away with it. There was the general feeling however that they 
could not get away with it. They all knew that opium planting 
was against the law—both national and international. Because 
of bribery many of the village gentry were working with the 
Navy—they were to get a large rake-off at harvest time. The 
better part of the country gentry everywhere were opposed to 
the whole thing as were the Diongloh City gentry. It was plain 
that there was a strong feeling of misgiving and hesitancy every- 
where, and all that was needed to turn the tide one way or the 
_ other was for some group to boldly take the lead. At this juncture 
Diong-loh student and other organizations opposing planting of 


opuim made strong representations to the Civil and military au- 
thorities at Foochow. 
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The church also did its share. By special messenyers we 
got all the preachers in the District to meet here in the City on 
Saturday evening Nov. 17. The magistrate and the gentry were 
delighted to hear of this. The magistrate called one of our teachers 
to the Yamen Saturday morning and explained, to him that although 
he was the brother-in-law of Iong Ti Dung, he had decided not 
—to support his brother-in-law any more in this opium planting. 
This of course was reported ( as it was intended ) téthe preachers, 
meeting that evening. That afternoon some of the preachers went 
on the streets in the City and boldly made stump speeches against 
_ the planting of opium. This was real courage as they might have 
been shot by the navy soldiers in the streets. We had a fine 
meeting that evening ana incriminating reports-were given from 
all parts of the district, including all the details as to the number 
of mu each village was commanded to plant, the names of those 
left in charge, also some official letters, etc.; and plenty of opium 
seeds. It was finally decided that unless the Navy Authorities 
put out an edict the next day recalling those who had becn sent 
out with the opium seeds, that representation would be made to a 
fairly powerful branch of the navy which, up to the present, had 
not shown any sympathy with the opium party. It was also 
decided that the 700 Christians of this district would stand as one 
man against the opium planting, and we felt sure that a great 
part of the population would follow the example of the Christians. 


The next morning, being Sunday, I went out on horseback 
to one of our country churches six miles from the city. As I passed 
the city gate I saw the edict posted up recalling the officers who 

had been sent out with the opium. It read something like this: 
The 12th circular of the Ist Brigade of the Navy: 4The Navy 
recently planned on a method of measuring how many mu there 
were in the District of Diongloh, and marines were sent to carry 
out the project. The gentry everywhere seem to object to this 
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way of doing it. Thus the Navy has decided to plan a new way. 
They will not carry out the first method. Ding Buoi Gieng, 2nd 
Serg’t Major has been appointed with instructions to communicate 
with the various gentry about the new plan.” On my way 
through the country that morniug I met the soldiers from that 
direction coming back with their loads of opium seeds. In a few 
places opium had been planted before the edict recalling the seeds 
appeared. In such places the opium has practically all beeu plow- 
ed under, so that this district is free from opium. The new plan | 
is to charge a speeial tax of $1.00 a mu to support the Navy, 


Topping. 
SPECIAL EXTRA! 


LADIES AT KIENNING ENTIRELY BURNT OUT! 
No Lives Lost But Chapel Gone 


As December 22nd was about to become December 23rd, 
Miss Funk and Miss Meebo!d were simultaneously aroused by the 
sound of crackling wood, and rushed from their rooms to find the 
tiny living room with a line of flame creeping up one wall. Rousing 
the preacher downstairs and the servants in the rear, they tried 
to carry enough water to the attic to stay the fire, but in vain. 
Hastening then to carry Dr. Kennedy out they found her already 
gone. After all these weeks on her back, she had got herself up, 
and leaning on her nurse had walked to the stairs, and there had 


lowered herself step by step down the ladder-like Chinese stairway. 
She was established on a bed left downstairs after Dr. Bliss’s stay, 


and hurried trips by the ladies, the nurse, and the cook, rescued a 
few clothes and a little bedding, But the house with beds, stoves, 
furniture, table ware, books, and personal treasures, together with - 
the preacher’s rooms below and the church soon were turned to 
ashes. Dr. Kennedy was carried to the Girls’ School, whose temp- 
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yrary quarters are at some distance. The absence of any wind 
spared the neighboring buildings, even the kitchen and cook’s room 
in the rear and the hospital at one side. A messenger sent to Dr. 
Bliss at Shaown arrived during Christmas dinnner, and went back 
with needed medicines, followed by Dr. Bliss the next morning. 
School was closed, a stretcher bed made for Dr. Kennedy and the 
foreigners and trained nurses, accompanied various distances by 
pupils and teachers, journeyed to Shaowu on the first four days of 
the new year. Dr. Kennedy is resting in the new Woman’s Hospit- 
al, and the others after a two weeks’ vacation plan to return to 
Kienning, and push the work on the building which is to house 
them and the girl’s school. 

Dr. Bliss throve on his 150 mile walk, and with his patient 
on the mend, and Dr. Stewart and Dr. Clara Shepherd ( the latter 
with her husband ) coming to share his labours he can leave for 
furlough with an easier mind. Welcome to our recruits! And 
cheers for our fellow workers who smile at their losses and plan 
for greater advances in the future! 


METHODIST JUBILEE AND EAST ASIA CONFERENCE. 


All Fall, and even before, we have been hearing the plans 
of the Methodist friends for their Jubilee. The East of Asia Con- 
ference met at the same time also. They were expecting about 
eighty guests from America but the news of the earthquake in 


Japan frightened them so there were only a few who dared af 


come. 
The meeting bezan Nov. 4th. with a big reception in the 


“beantiful and spacious git!’s college, Hwa Nang. In the receiving 
iine were Bishop and Mrs. Birney, of Shanghai and Bishop and 
Mrs. Keeney of Foochow, also Dr. Lowrie of Peking, who has 
given 50 years to China, Mrs Brown from U. S. A. who wasa child 
-on the mission field of Foochow and later a worker but is now 
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the wife of an Episcopal minister in Yonkers, N. Y. There were 
also representatives from Korea and Japan and other parts of 
China. Fewer than intended came from Japan for they were needed 
there for relief work. No Japanese were here and but a few 
Koreans and Chinese from ‘out of the province. There was an 
interesting exhibit that same night at Hwa Nang, giving an his- 
torical review of the work bere and also exhibits from other parts 
of China. Some of the missiou statione here in Fukien were re- 
Ore evening there was an interesting Historical Review 

given. The work of our Board was begun just a few months before 
theirs and they made friendly mention of some of our ea1ly mission- 
aries, who had that much tifie to get used to things and the way 
they helped them upon their arrival. 

_ Another evening was given to picture slides, and one felt. 
he had visited many places in the Orient after seeing them in the 
pictures. It broadened our interest and encoureged our hearts. 


Still another evening was given to an historical pageant, on 


_the Anglo Chinese-College campus, The parts in the play were ta- 


ken by children and grandchildren of the actual characters. 


ae Sunday there were sermons in different-centers, with com- 
munion services conducted by Dr. Lowrie in the oldest M. E. 
church in Asia on a street leading into the City. 

= _ There were committee meetings, Woman’s missionary meet- 
ings, and conferences. A visit to the community chureh in the city 


and a trip down to Fukien Christian University to see the corner 
stone of their new seience building laid. 


We gave them beautiful weather and they seemed to enjoy 
it all very much, while they gave Foochow a broader interest and 


a new enthusiasmn. 


Mary R. Newell 
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Foochow China. 
February 1924. 


Dear Boy Friends i in America: 

3 When my big sister wrote about 
the girls in China, my mother said that sometime I could write 
about the boys. Now I’ma year old and can almost walk. Don’t 
you think I might try to write a letter? 
How wonld you like to try to be a “regular fellah” and 
have people call you Little Sistereor Little Slave Girl or Little 
Dog? The Chinese boys have names like that and wear earrings | 
because their fathers and mothers want to play a trick on the Lad 
epirits and make them think the boys are little girls. Then Dom 
won't want to steal them away. | 

Sometimes when a baby boy is born, his friends give. him 
a silver collar like a dog’s collar to tie his soul to his body To) 
the spirits can’t get him. For the_same reason, some boys wear 
on their ankles a little chain with a , silver Jock on it. 

They don’t know that, our loving Heavenly Father takes 
care of us and so we don’t need to be afraid of evil spirits. The 
little folks who go to the kindergartens learn abont Jesus and 
how He loves little children. Then they go home and tell their 
fathers and mothers, so they all learn about Him. 

Mother says to say thank ‘you to all of you who helped 
the Chinese boys and girls have a happy Christmas. te 

Love from 

Maurice St. Clair. 


Buying. a Sister: 


Dia you ever wish and a sister” or brother, but 
never, never get one ? 

In China you. don’t need to go on wishing forever. Just 
earn enongh money and buy one. 
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The last time I made the trip up river there was on the 
same boat a young man with a ten year old sister whom he had 
just bought for thirty-five dollars. He had given her new clothes, 
rings, aud bracelets and seemed very proud of her. I made her 
as epinfortable as I could and when night came we stayed in a 
village where we have a girls’ school. The next morning just at 
day-break we returned to the boat and continued our journey. 
She was as eager as any of her little American cousins. | 

“Are we almost there? How much farther is it? Will 
we get there in time for dinner?” She was getting tired mien a 
three days’ journey. 


She is really a very fortunate little girl because most girls 
of ten or twelve in her village, when the family is poor are seld 
as little slave girls or as a future wife. And a “ Little wife” in 
the home of a fat iture husband does all the menial tasks. 


M. Waddell. 
“VOLUNTEERS HAVE SOME SURPRISES. 


“Do you know Dr. Kinnear?” “ Sure, I do, he is one of 


my fellow-workers. “ Well, he is a mighty fine man and a fine 


doctor.” ‘ Are your eyes all right now?” “No, Doctor wanted 
me to stay longer at the hospital but they were so full of eye 
cases that they could not take any more.” I had noticed his 
heavy dark glasses, but as he was only one in a crowd, I had nov 
spoken to him. 

I was out with our ‘volunteers’ in a village where appar- 
ently uo work was being done to reach the people. We found a 
large school in an ancestral hall, and asked the teacher if we 
could come Sunday afternoons and work with his boys. He was 
specially cordial, so we set one boy to cultivate him while the rest 


of us started in on the boys, that first Sanday. As we came away, 
I asked the boy what he found out about the teachers. He said, 


tt 
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“Just one word explains it all, that is, church member.” He 


evidently was not letting his light :}iine much, for we had been 
told there was not a Christian in the village! However it seems 
‘that he had spent one year in a Christian school, some years be- 


fore and joined the church at that time, and because of that éx- 


perience understood what our object was and was glad to help it 


along. 
That was several weeks ayo and we have been going there 


ever since. Last Sunday was a feast day so the hall was in use, 


but we found the boys around, so taught them outside, and as the 
people gathered around to see, [ told them what we were doing 
and used that for my starting point to talk to them about the 


‘Christmas message. The crowd was unusually attentive and at 


the close this man stepped up to me and asked if I knew Dr. 


Kinnear. He said he had been in the hospital several days but 
could not stay, he had been greatly helped with his eyes but seem- 


-ed far more impressed with the spirit of the place. He said. 
“Why, if Dr. Kinnear saw-a blind man come in the door he’d 
walk away across the room and take him and lead him to a seat. 
And he urged us all to come to worship, and’ he was there, too.” 
il tried to tell him that Dr. Kinnear was such a good man because 
+he worshipped Jesus who taught us ‘to be kind and good, and he 
said he had a Bible at home and would read it and come again 


. next Sunday and we would have another talk. ~~» 


: Then I found that there was a boy from that village who 
is studying in Foochow College aud [ am going to find out about ~ 
‘him and see if we cannot reach his home.. Some boys from this 
village who have studied in Foochow College are now working in 
Shanghai, but we will try to follow up their families. Then 
coming home one day when passing one of the best houses in the 
-village I was greeted with. a cheery, “Good afternoon, Sir!” spoken 
in very good English. I looked around and saw a fing, bright 
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looking little Jad about twelve. He is studying in the Anglican 
school, St. Mark’s. Through him we will try to reach his family. 
We also fonnd a Christian girls’ school there being taught by a 
woman from the Anglican church, and two other day schools. 
where the girls from the Methodist college come over and teach 
every Sunday P. M., just as we do. 

All this in a village where we thought no work was being 
done, and no Christian influence being brought to bear. We cer- 
tainly are “entering into the labors of others” and some day we 
may see a fine church started in this large village. 

George Newell. 
~ Death in a Heathen Family. 


On one of my country trips I had a chance to witness a very 
interesting heathen ceremony. At Sung Kau (boat's mouth, 
meaning the head of navigation,) the church aud school are in @ 
native house which the mission has bought (room by room) with 
the exception of two rooms where a widow, an adopted son and 
an old blind mother-in-law live. The daughter-in-law partly 
accepts Christianity but still clings to many of the heathen eus- 
toms. 

Early in the morning I was wakened by the sound of 
wailing. When 1 went downstairs I found that the wailing was. 
inside the house where [ was staying. The old mother was 
thought to be dying. In the yard outside I fonnd that the “un- 
dertaker” was already busy fashioning his rongh materials into 
coffin. 


“Would he finish in time? Would it not be better to call 
in some oné to help ?” 


_ “No, she had taken tea and would certainly live for an- 
other day.” 


Night came and the coffin was not yet finished. Just bee 
fore dawn there was another season of wailing to let the mother 
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know how badly they would feel if she should die. 

In the afternoon, I went out with the pastor’s wife to call 
and when we returned we found that she had passed on. The 
coffin wasn’t finished yet, but the workman kept faithfully on and 
by night 16 was nearly done. 

The next morning, the coffin was brought inside and put 
in the space in front of the part the family occupied. It was 
then covered with a mixture of lime and oil. The inside was 
lined with idol paper and a small pad put in the bottom. <A wire 
basket full of small chips was lighted—to furnish light that the 
soul might find its way. Outside, a paper sedan chair and four 
pair of straw sandals for the beareis were burned. All the time, 
there was much wailing. Finally the body was put into the 
coffin and carried out, a covering placed over it as well asa lot 


more idol paper put around the body. 
A bowl] of rice and chopsticks were placed on a stool near 


by. There one of the men in a tender, almost affectionate tone 
talked to the old mother. It sounded as if he were talking toa 
little child starting on a long journey. | | 
“Don’t be afraid. Nothing is going to hurt you. You 
have a sedan. Your daughter (her own daughter—not her daugh- 
ter-in-law) has provided a mattress, and a cover for you (these are 
always provided by a daughter no matter how poor she is.) And 
here is some rice. Some people prepare a fine feast, but you know 


we are just poor people. ” 
Then the coffin was closed and carried outside to be buried 


at some auspicious time, later. 
| M. E. Waddell. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FOOCHOW CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, NOVEMBER 1923. 


In 1922 war conditions made it impossible for the church- 
es to get together for the Annual Meeting. In 1923 the repre- 


~ 
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sentatives met with more than their usual interest in church mat- “an 

ters. cle 
Business was never dispatched more sanely and fairly. pee 

Two very far-reaching votes were taken, one to approve of the a, 

union with the Presbyterians and London Mission Congregationa]_ “ 

ists of China, and secondly to approve of the closer sectional 

union with the united church in Amoy. There the English Presby- : 

terians, the American Dutch Reformed and the London Mission a 

churches are administered as one body. The seventy-fifth anni- 

versary of the opening of Christian work in Amoy was held soon 

after our Annual Meeting. To put into practice at once the vote 

for closer union with the Amoy churches. we elected Rev. G. H. 

Hubbard and Rev. Ling Diong Hvak as fraternal delegates to ' 


their anniversary. 


Our delegates who attended the National Christian Con- 
ference in Shanghai in May 1922 reported the main features of 
the Conference, and Rev. Ling Iu Cu, our Moderator, who was 
honored in May 1922 by election asa member of the National 
Christian Council composed of only one hundred persons frem all 
of China, :eported the first meeting of the body held in Shanghai 
in May 1923. Reports of such gatherings which are more than 
half Chinese, do much to bring the Chinese church members into 
the consciousness of be longing to a growing Chinese church. 


A uew feature of this Annual Meeting was a get-togeth- 
er Supper-social which proved a very enjoyable and profitable oc- 
casion. Business was foryotten for a whole evening, and the 
Christians from different parts of the field got acquainted with a 
new side of their neighbors. The people from the Ing Hek 
mountains could exchange stories of monkey paths almost too 
Steep to climb and pine forests and terraced farms, with the people 
who opened their front doois onto the sea and live on fresh fisb 
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-and seareely knew the shape of a tree, for wood is a scarce arti- 
cle in Diongloh. 

Ds. Frank Rawlinson, successful editor of the Chinese Re- 
-corder, who recently joined our Congregational ranks from the 
‘Southern Baptists, was present and each morning from 8 to 9 
oclock directed the thought of the whole assembly to the deep 
questions of God and our relation to Him and its bearing on our 
every day lives. He brought out vividly the reasonableness and 


‘the naturalness of the Christian life. 
Willard L. Beard. 


A CHURCH’S INVESTMENT IN CHINA. 


On the cover of this paper is a picture of Houghton Hall in 
Diongloh. It is the only Christian High School in a population 
-equal to Bridgeport and New Haven combined, or about 300.000. 

Diongloh is about three hours ride by launch down the 
tiver from Foochow, the capital city of Fukien. Its people are 
fishermen, sailors, merchants and agriculturalists. Some of the 
first and second rank scholars of the old regime still live in this 
region and add fame each to his own villege. For the price of a 
‘Street car fare in many cities in America during the war, men can 
get to many parts of the field on a steam launch from Foochow. 

It is, perhaps, this that accounts for the fact that in business, as 
-coolies, and in religious work, not a few Diongloh men and women 
serve in the capital city. And during the revolution a year ago 
when tlie Sonthern Army took possession of the city of Foochow, 
and the people were afraid of being robbed either by the advanc- 
ing or the retreating army they found a haven of refuge in Diong- 
loh. They could scatter into the tield within two or three hours — 
and yet get out of the hands of a ruthless band of soldiers. 

| It is this beautiful and populous and important field in 
‘which the Church of the Redeemer has won a special interest and 


“ 
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raade an important permanent investment. Though Christain. 


work had been done here for years largely from the city of Foo- 


chow it is only lately that a definite policy for the work in the 
Diongloh field with that city as the Center has been adopted. In. 


saying that, I refer especially to the educational work. Mr. F. P- 


Beach, now at the head of the Department of Education at the 


Fukien Christian University, started an academy for boys about 


eight years ago. Under his able leadership the school grew rap-- 
idly in size and importance. Foochow College, an institution: 
of the America Board, furnished the teaching staff from among. 


its alumni, and eager students from various villages and towns 


made up the student body. But the school had one very strik-. 


ing handicap. Students, faculty, and high standards, yes, but 
pradtically nothing of a building. Four temporary recitation 


rooms, one old temple about to crumble to the ground, and one. 


ancestral hall not much better, was the extent of the equipment.. 
It was apparent to any casual ebserver that the school had cry-- 
ing needs. In order to house the students practically all the 
rules of sanitation we were teaching had to be broken. The quest- 
ion raised itself in our minds whether a Christian school had a 
right Lo invite students to such quarters, and yet those in charge 
did the best they could with what they had. This was during 
the war and no one had heart nor courage to hope for funds for 
a building from home when other things seemed more pressing. 
By the time the war had ended for a year or more and Mr. 
Beach had been called to the University, the writer had the privi-- 
lege of being assigned to the work in this field. Mr. Beach turned 
over the work with the hope that funds for a modest building 
might soon be secured. I made known our needs to the Church 
of the Redeemer. But before my letter and request could really 
be brought befoxe the church we were obliged to return home for 
health reasons. That meant a year or more in America and for- 
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tunately in more or less direct contact with the church. The fel- 
lowship was in every way refreshing and uplifting to us. Pastor, 
deacons, and members, young and old, accorded us the privilege of 
sharing with them the experiences we had had in China, and gave 
us freely and bountifully of theirs. 'Wesoon saw that the Church 
of the Redeemer is a generous church, much beyond many churches 
of its size and financial strength. For years the church has main- 
teined another religious center in another part of the city of New 
Haven. This work called for a heavy annual budget but was al- 
ways cheerfully covered. Every other legitimate appeal that 
come had careful and sympathetic consideration, and the pastor 
never seemed the least concerned lest he should be cut short if the 
members gave so freely for objects beyond the church’s own needs. 
This, together with the open ears shown to the affairs of other 
people far away gave us courage to make bold and present the 
needs of our Boys’ Academy at Diongloh. But the fortunes 

seemed against us. It was February 1922 when business was at 
its lowest ebb in America. Industry was at a standstill, prices 
were falling, and everybody was more likely to lose money than 

to make it. The feeling prevailed that it was no time for raising 
money. But the pastor and a few members of his advisory Loard | 
felt that the church ought to have a chance to do its best. Under 

the pastor’s master hand it brought fruit. Five thousand dollars 

was the goal set and five thousand and twenty one dollars actually 


came through the Boston Treasurer to the field. 
This amount has built a building that would cost no Jess than 


$ 30,000: at home in the States. It is built of solid stone, burnt 
brick, and tile roof. In places, the foundation 23 ‘eet thick 
goes down 7 feet deep so that the whole building pi aeiically 
stands on solid rock. It is Lound to stand for generations and 
will always be a credit to the church that sacrificed so generously 
to make it possible. There is dormitory room for one hundred 
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and ten boys,-a dining reom that will hold 150, and chapel seating 
275, game rooms, and office rooms as well as five large recitation 
rooms.- It makes a real home for both students and teachers. 


— Here it stands, “Houghton Hall”, named in honor of Mr. 
Honghton, the pastor of the church, all finished and occupied, 
the only Christian school building for older boys in the whole 
district. Not every student that attends the school is likely to 
be an aggressive Christian because we admit and train both 
Christian and non-Christian, but we seek to maintain a real 
Christian atmosphere in the school, and no student can. attend 
the school for five or six years and not carry with him an equip- 
ment that will bear fruit for God’s kingdom. A large number of 
students will definitely be led into the Christian life, into higher 
echools, and into Chriatian service. 


| _ The dedication of the building took place a few months 
ago. Prof. Ellsworth Huntington, Professor of Geography of 
Yale University, and a former missionary of the American Board 
in Turkey, also a member of the Chuich of the Redeemer, was 


present and principal speaker of the occasion. Professor Hun- 
tington was at the time on one of his research tours in China and 
also favored Foochow with his visit. | 


The Church of the Redeemer invests well. fovgbien 
Hall was a gift to China over:and above the chuich’s annual ap- 
portionment. We are glad to be the foreign representatives. It 
has been fortunate for us that the American Board assigned”us 
to this church, and certainly Diongloh is happy to' have won its 
interest and good. will. “Generations to come will be ‘thankful 


for “ Houghton Hall ” and the interest of the Church of the Re- 
deemer in Diongloh, Foochow, China. 


P. S. Goertz. 
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Inghok needs a doctor! Net sie ago, the Donaldson 
family made a hurried trip to Foochow to save their little girl, 
who was ill with amoebic dysentery. Mr. Donaldson’s’ medical 
studies served a good purpose in his own family, in that he start- 
ed the right treatment without the delay necessary in getting to 
‘the city. 

~ Mr. and Mrs. St. Clair recently had 4 visit fiom real home 
folks. Miss Annie Day and Miss Augusta Sheldon, a cousin of 
Mr. St. Clair’s mother, visited them for almost a ‘month.’ ‘Froth 
Foochow, they went via Hongkong and Manila to Davao to visit 
“Mr. St. Clair’s brother, Dr. Roy St. Clair, who is also under the 
American Board. The Chinese were very much astonished that 
two ladies over sixty could start out so independently to g0 | 


around the world. 
Rena Topping arrived on January 26th to gladden the 


family. We hope that she has herself more firmly established iri 
‘the family consciousness than she had on St. Valentine’s Day. 
Her mother thought the valentine addressed to “ Rena” was for 
Rena Nutting. 
Mrs. Boger is busy preparing to leave us. Even Ellen is 
-getting excited. She says she is going on the steamer to meet 
Daddy Sam. The plan was to meet Mr. Burns at Honoluln and 
have the wedding ceremony there, though that is still uncertain. 
Chinese New Year Vacation is a great time for bestirring 
-oneself. to travel or for staying at home and receiving CHOre who 


travel from other regions. 
Mr. Christian aud Mr. — went Lo Shanghai: “Mr. 

‘Christian met Mrs. Lydia Lord Davis who was arriving in the. 

Mrient. Mr. Reumann attended two conferences. 

~ i Mr. Beard, Miss’ Beard and Miss Priscilla Holton spent. 
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their vacation at Inghok. Mr. Beard attended the annual meet— 
ing of the Inghok station and also a student conference. 

During the vacation, the Y. M. C. A. dedicated their beau- 
tiful new conference grounds and buildings above Upper Bridge. 
This was a contribution from Mr. Sidney Gamble, who spent some- 
time in Peking and made a very complcte Survey of the city in 
1919. 

. The dedication of the grounds was the opening of the boys” 
spring conference of several days. Mr. Newell was there assist- 
ing-in the leadership of the conference. 7 
During the New Year’s vacation, our compound homes had@ 
he pleasure of entertaining four teachers from Ginling College. 
All of them are graduatos of Smith College. Miss Wilde is om: 
. Sabbatical leave from Mt. Holyoke College; Miss Cook, from 
Smith. Miss Thayer is helping with the drawing. Miss Chester 
is a regular teacher of chemistry in Ginling, Miss T’aul from 
Hollywood, California is also spending the year at Ginling. She- 
visited Miss Allen for several days. 

January is distinguished for other beginnings besides the- 
first of the year. The majority of the schools have their com- 
mencements at that time and start their fine young graduates ont. 
to try putting the ideals, gained duiing their years of Christian 
education, into their homes and businesses. 


Doctors Florence and Harry Gebhart left Foochow the | 


middle of February for their home in Oak Park, Chicago. 
Margaret Smith has taken a little beggar boy into her heart- 
and home. Anyone who knows Margaret would know that she 


would mother him well. He not only brought his love to her but. 


also a perfectly good case of measles from which she has recovered. 
quite*aermally. 


“Mr. Goertz and Edith started shortly after Christmas: 
vacation for Peking, and the North China American School a 
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few miles outside the city at Tungchow. Edith is in school there 
this year. 

Mr Goertz brought back a Rhole Island Red rooster frcem 
Tungchow for Mr. Bea1d’s thoroughbred stock. 

Letters frcm Shaowu tell us that Rebecca Le May arrived 
by fast express early in January. 

The Shaowu Mission has voted to send Dr. Kennedy home 
on furlough to hasten her recovery from her long illness. 
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